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as in mean and hideous ones — as much reality in a rose as in a 
cabbage, in a butterfly as in a caterpillar, in a refined and beauti- 
ful woman as in an ugly, coarse peasant ? Yet M. Manet is not 
wholly devoted to the ugly and the commonplace, as the present 
exhibition proves. Therein is to be found a really fine and at- 
tractive group of portraits. That of Madame Zola, for instance, 
possesses much of the vaporous charm of Lawrence's works. 
The profile, called in the catalogue simply ' A Female Head,' would 
be altogether charming but for certain peculiarities in the drawing 
of the cheek and mouth. * The Cafe-Concert,' which represents a 
workingman smoking his pipe before a table, reminds one of his 
' Beer-Drinker,' by the breadth of its execution. Another picture, 
' A Corner of a Cafe-Concert,' is remarkable for its effects of re- 
flected light, and for a singularly powerful study of a broken-down 
man of the world among the personages. As to the rest — " that 
way madness lies." 

M. Baugniet, the eminent Belgian painter, is hard at work on 
his picture for the Belgian National Exhibition. After the close 
of the exhibition it is to be transferred to the Musee Royale at 
Brussels, it being an order from the Government. It is called 
' The Widow,' and represents two lovely young girls in pictu- 
resque, Louis XVI. costumes, visiting the interior of a fisherman's 
hut, and in the act of condoling with the young widow, who offers 
her baby for their inspection, while two chubby boys stand aloof 
and survey the visitors . with abashed amazement. It may be 
brought as a reproach against the picture, that the young peasant- 
mother is far too refined and lovely for her supposed station in 
life— she is almost as daintily pretty and winning as are her two 



fair visitors. M. Baugniet has also well under way two smaller 
pictures — one that of a young convalescent enjoying a breath of 
summer air at an open window and solicitously tended by her sis- 
ter, while the other represents a youthful mother bending over the 
cradle of her first-born. These tender, graceful pictures of sweet 
home-life are replete with all the pure and kindly charm that M. 
Baugniet's pencil can impart so well. Refinement has its charm 
in Art as well as in Nature, the Realist school to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The post-mortem sale of the late Edouard Blanchard's paint- 
ings, sketches, and drawings, took place the other day at the Hotel 
Drouot. There is something peculiarly sad about the untimely 
demise of this young artist. He was only thirty-two when he 
died, leaving a wife and a young infant. He was a medal-winner 
of the Salon, and was rapidly rising in his profession. His last 
picture, ' Francesca da Rimini,' which was included in the sale, 
gives evidence of no common talent. The leading artists of Paris 
all sent contributions to the sale, which thus assumed a character 
of unwonted importance. 

Mr. Wilhelm Schaus is now in Paris, and has made numerous 
and important purchases, including fine specimens of the talent 
of Corot, Diaz, and Daubigny ; a brilliant Madrazo ; an Italian girl 
by Bonnat, painted in his best manner ; pictures by Jules Lefebvre, 
Vibert, Hector Leroux, and others. At the Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tion he secured a charming work by Maurice Leloir, representing 
a young hussar in a rich uniform gallantly wading mid-leg deep in 
a stream to gather a water-lily for his lady-love. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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MONG recent Art publications none has so much 
unique interest as a selection from the works of 
Rowlandson, the caricaturist of the last century, 
just published by Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city.* 
Rowlandson is principally known by his designs 
for Coombe's "Doctor Syntax," "The English 
Dance of Death," and " The Dance of Life." 
He was contemporary with Gillray, another eminent caricaturist 
of the Georgian period, whose works have also been collected and 
edited by Mr. Grego. Rowlandson and Gillray were foremost among 
caricaturists in an age that was replete with humorous and satirical 
productions of the pencil. Rowlandson had less of the brutality 
and coarseness of Gillray, but the works of both are pervaded 
by a similar tone and purpose. When George III. was king, 
there were no subjects so congenial to the caricaturist's humor as 
the swarthy countenance of Fox, the red nose of Sheridan, the 
pointed features of Burke, or the rotund proportions of Lord North. 
In the two handsome volumes before us we see how Rowlandson 
dealt with these and other celebrities of his time ; but more inter- 
esting even than political caricatures, the exact significance of 
which is sometimes lost, are those pictures which, through all 
their humorous exaggeration, reveal the manners, fashions, and 
weaknesses of the period they delineate. There is to-day no bet- 
ter means of studying, phases of English domestic life than that 
which the pages of " Punch " afford ; and caricaturists of every 
period, even sometimes quite unconsciously, give curious insight 
into customs and manners. A study of Rowlandson 's caricatures 
is therefore a study of the period in which he lived (he was born 
in 1756, and died in 1827). His designs bring to light many 
curious minor facts, and often throw a side-light upon the litera- 

*" Rowlandson, the Caricaturist: a Selection from his Works, with Anecdotical 
Descriptions of his Famous Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Con- 
temporaries." With Four Hundred Illustrations. By Joseph Grego, author of 
" James Gillray , the Caricaturist," &c. 2 vols., demy 4to. New York : J. W. Bouton, 
publisher. 



ture of the time. They reveal also the great change that has come 
over our ideas of taste. Rowlandson's designs, as we have already 
said, are less coarse and brutal than those of Gillray, but, as com- 
pared with the work of John Leech and Maurier, they exhibit ex- 
traordinary evidence of the difference in the way of refinement that 
less than a century has brought forth. In these designs we see 
all the breadth, the unction, and the grossness, of the earlier Engr 
lish comedy; they bear, indeed, just such a relation to Maurier's 
social sketches in " Punch " as the plays of three generations ago 
bear to the comedies of Robertson and Gilbert. Whether we to- 
day enjoy the fine hits of the humorists as well as our grandfathers 
did the riotous fun of the good old times, we cannot say. There 
was unmistakably then the boisterous and contagious laugh, but 
possibly a quiet chuckle may be as indicative of enjoyment as the 
loud guffaw. We probably find considerable pleasure in the old 
caricatures simply by way of contrast ; and the revelation of bygone 
fashions has historic as well as personal interest. It is always de- 
lightful to transfer ourselves for brief moments to former epochs ; 
and in these volumes, as one has well said, " we realise to the ' top 
of their bent ' the modish vagaries of noblemen of fashion, and the 
extravagant eccentricities of the gilded butterflies of the hour ; we 
see fraud, jugglery, jobbery, and quackery nailed up to obloquy ; 
we relax our 'stern fronts,' and become cosy and convivial at 
roystering symposia uncounted, where the ' feast of reason and the 
flow of soul ' shed lasting lustre on the banquet ; we linger at fes- 
tive boards, enlivened with the witticisms of gay spirits, the busi- 
ness of whose lives appeared to be prolonged pleasure ; we hob-a- 
nob with the light-hearted, existence-cherishing members of circles 
of choice companions, whose society we are as loth to lose as those 
veteran convivialists were then reluctant to leave the good things 
which the gods had provided apparently for their especial jollifica- 
tion." 

Mr. Bouton has published the volumes in sumptuous style, with 
an ample page, good paper, choice printing, and handsome bind- 



